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Abstract 

Knowledge about life satisfaction and learning experience among first-year graduate students is sparse, despite 
its relevance to instructional decisions, academic support, and success of students. Adequate knowledge is 
crucial, as it may help graduate students manage personal and professional life changes associated with graduate 
education. Using a convenience sample of 118 first-year traditional social work graduate students in a 
northeastern U.S. university the study examined associations of life satisfaction and peer support with perception 
of meaningfulness of learning experience, as well as associations of gender, marital status, family support and 
perceived stress with life satisfaction. Results suggest that receiving higher peer support was associated with 
perceived meaningfulness of learning experience, whereas being female, being married, having lower perceived 
stress, and receiving higher family support were associated with life satisfaction. Reciprocal predictive 
relationship between life satisfaction and perceived meaningfulness of learning experience was found. In 
general, findings suggest that stress and support are important variables to consider in understanding life 
satisfaction and learning experience of first-year traditional social work graduate students and highlight the 
importance of peer and family support to navigating challenges of graduate education. Most importantly, 
findings have implications for social work education, highlighting how instructor’s utilization of instructional 
approaches that facilitate peer support may help ease transition into graduate education or help prevent drop out 
during the first year graduate students are most vulnerable to dropping out. Altogether, findings highlight why 
exploring perceived meaningfulness of learning experience and life satisfaction is crucial for identifying 
supportive needs of graduate students. 

Keywords: Life satisfaction; learning experience; perceived stress; family support; peer support 


1. Introduction 

In recent years enrolment in graduate education has continued to increase (Allum, 2014). Increasing awareness 
of the importance of a graduate degree (e.g., increase in salary and lifetime earnings, opportunities for 
professional advancement and promotion) continues to fuel demand for graduate education. However, pursuit of 
a graduate degree brings with it drastic changes and challenges in personal and professional life that many 
graduate students fail to anticipate. Changes in personal and professional schedules, pressure to obtain good 
grades, time constraints, financial problems, and challenging relationships with peers, faculty, and family create 
psychological distress for students during university education (American College Health Association, 2005; 
Oswalt & Riddock, 2007). Despite the stress that graduate education brings, knowledge about its impacts on 
academic and personal life of first-year graduate students is yet to be fully explored, as the current state of 
knowledge about stress among students is primarily derived from data focused on undergraduate students 
(Oswalt & Riddock, 2007). Social support, often crucial to completion of graduate education, is less frequently 
examined, even though it affects the academic and personal life of graduate students. 

This study examines the effects of personal characteristics, peer and family support, and perceived 
stress on perceived meaningfulness of learning experience and life satisfaction among first-year traditional social 
work graduate students in a northeastern university. The study derives from the premise that adequate knowledge 
about the effects of stress and social support on academic and personal life will inform understanding of how 
graduate students may cope with graduate studies, as well as how graduate programs and instructors may 
enhance learning experience and degree attainment by graduate students. 


1.2 Rationale for Examining First-Year Graduate Students 

The first year is an important period for graduate students, some of whom may have just returned to graduate 
school after many years of completing undergraduate degree. The first year marks a period during which 
graduate students reflect on the new academic experience and consider whether the right choice was made in 
pursuing a graduate degree. During the period, some graduate students may struggle with academic work or drop 
out of university, which in itself may have financial implications for universities and students (Murphy, 2010; 
Tinto, 1993). Experience during the first year may set the pace or tone for the remaining years of graduate 
studies and determine whether students will be able to attain the desired graduate degree. Thus, “the first year is 
a promising point for intervention..., as successful transition in the first year may have a causal influence on 
subsequent retention and performance” (Murphy, 2010, p. 3, emphasis added). 
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Traditionally, research on university students has focused on academic performance (Xiao, Tang, & 
Shim, 2009), generally on undergraduate students, to the neglect of the study of learning experience and life 
satisfaction of graduate students. Although undergraduate and graduate students face similar social and academic 
pressures, life and learning demands of graduate students differ from those of undergraduate students in many 
ways. For instance, graduate students report a lower level of life satisfaction than undergraduate students and 
undergraduate students report higher levels of social support (family and friends) than graduate students (Behlau, 
2010). Life satisfaction was particularly lower among employed graduate students (Behlau, 2010), as full-time 
work and full-time study share conceptual similarities (Cotton, Dollard, & de Jonge, 2002; Rode et al., 2005). 

Compared to undergraduate students, graduate students occupy multiple roles and responsibilities. They 
are more likely to be older (Behlau, 2010) married, have children, and be employed on a full-time or part-time 
basis. They are more likely to encounter major changes in personal and professional life and be faced with 
financial, marital, and occupational challenges that may threaten their ability to complete a graduate program. 
Women are particularly more likely to lack social and institutional support (Park & Choi, 2009) and may be 
forced to drop out of graduate programs. Thus, the demands of graduate studies presuppose that graduate 
students will benefit from social support to manage stressful life experiences, maintain life satisfaction, and 
enhance learning experience. 

It is true that current knowledge about undergraduate students provides a guide regarding what to 
examine among graduate students: knowledge about learning experience, perceived stress, social support, and 
life satisfaction for undergraduate students. However, these factors may not necessarily capture the complexities 
of life and academic experiences of graduate students to inform instructional decisions. Although social support 
was recently associated with life satisfaction among graduate students (Mahanta & Aggarwal, 2013; 
Malinauskas, 2010; Matheny et al., 2002), examination of its effects on learning experience in the context of 
perceived stress is sparse. Since attainment of a graduate degree is often the primary goal of university students, 
knowledge about the effects of perceived stress and social support on academic and personal life is crucial. Such 
knowledge will not only have implications for educational interventions but also influence recruitment, dropout 
prevention, curriculum design, and course instruction delivery in a graduate program. 

1.3 Conceptual Framework 

The conceptual framework (Figure 1) that guided this study is derived from the premise that events occurring 
inside and outside the classroom can influence students’ perceptions of learning experience and that the events 
and perceptions may be greatly related to students’ satisfaction with life. Specifically, the premise is derived 
from bottom-up theories that conceive life satisfaction in terms of an aggregated appraisal of satisfaction with 
conditions and situations about every aspect of life (Diener, 1984; Schimmack, Diener, & Oishi, 2002; Voicu & 
Pop, 2011) as well as fit models (e.g., person-environment fit) that view student satisfaction with learning 
experience as an indicator of a “fit between the student and his or her environment..., a function of the 
discrepancy between the students’ expectations and his or her experiences...,” or the extent that university 
experience matches the specific needs of students (Murphy, 2010, p. 20; Witt & Handal, 1984). Altogether, these 
models help describe the impacts of personal, situational, and organizational factors including peer, faculty, and 
family support and perceived stress on life satisfaction and learning experience (Arric, Young, Harris, & Farrow, 
2011; Baron, 2003; Boonying, George, & Fon, 2014; Cutrona, Cole, Colangelo, Assouline, & Russell, 1994; 
Dorahy et al., 2000; Garriott et al., 2014; Ginsburge-Block, Rohrbeck, & Fantuzzo, 2006; Joshanloo & Afshari, 
2011; Malinauskas, Dumciene, & Lapeniene, 2014; Ozben, 2013; Weinstein & Laverghetta, 2009). As a 
determinant of learning experience and life satisfaction, personal, stress, and support factors have significant 
implications for determining students’ ability to complete an academic program and obtain the desired degree. 

1.3.1 Life Satisfaction, Peer Support, and Learning Experience 

Life satisfaction remains an important variable that has generally been associated with many variables related to 
learning experience of adults including job satisfaction, social support, peer support, and perceived stress. It has 
generally been treated as a dependent variable in research (Rode et al., 2005) and its association with academic 
performance remains inconsistent (Credel, Wirthwein, McElvany, & Steinmayr, 2015; Malik, Nordin, Zakaria, 
& Sirum, 2013; Rode et al., 2005). Regrettably, research linking life satisfaction with learning experience is 
sparse (Suldo, Riley, & Shaffer, 2006), even though more is known about life satisfaction and academic 
performance of high school and undergraduate students than graduate students. Similar to undergraduate 
students, students enrolled in graduate studies have distinct needs and capabilities that instructors could integrate 
and utilize to enhance learning experience. Instructors could make learning meaningful by ensuring that 
instructional strategies meet student expectations, knowledge gained is useful for solving practical problems in 
the real world, teaching strategies are consistent with learning styles of students, adequate support is provided to 
meet learning challenges, teaching and learning are collaborative, and students have a voice in course content 
development and delivery (Gregory & Chapman, 2002; Meyers, 2014). 
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Figure 1 : Conceptual Framework of Life Satisfaction and Perception of Meaningfulness of Learning Experience 

Although a great deal of work has been done on novel approaches (e.g., inquiry-based, project-based, or 
problem-based learning) to enhance learning experience (Barron & Darling-Hammond, 2008), personal and 
social factors remain important determinants of whether learning experience is perceived as meaningful. For 
example, despite the importance of diversity to students’ satisfaction with school (Zullig, Huebner, & Pun, 
2009), White/Caucasian students have better learning experiences and academic outcomes (Aud et al., 2010) and 
are more satisfied with university than are minority students (Zullig et ah, 2009). Nevertheless, association 
between race/ethnicity and learning experience among graduate students continues to receive limited attention 
because most research on learning experience has focused on White/Caucasian students (Garriott et ah, 2014). 
Knowledge about minority students remains sparse because many minority students (especially Black males) do 
not attend university (Scott, Taylor, & Palmer, 2013), much less consider graduate education. 

Similar to personal factors, social support (e.g., peer, parental, family support) has been associated with 
learning experience and academic outcomes (Cutrona et ah, 1994; Garriott et ah, 2014). Relationship with peers 
and quality of interactions are also deemed to have effects on learning experience (Barron, 2003; Ginsburg- 
Block, Rohrbeck, & Fantuzzo, 2006), although Mackinnon (2012) did not find any association between social 
support and academic achievement. To facilitate peer support, instructors may use instructional strategies (e.g., 
group work/activities) that are designed to generate maximum interactions among students (Carter, Cushing, 
Clark, & Kennedy, 2005; Chu & Chu, 2010; Ginsburg-Block et ah, 2006), which in turn may influence 
perceived meaningfulness of the learning experience. 

Perceived meaningfulness of learning experience may depend on instructional modality utilized to 
deliver course contents. For example, students may prefer “active learning” in the classroom (O’Connor & 
Cordove, 2010) rather than “online learning,” especially among adult learners who may lack technological 
competence for online learning. It is not surprising that students who participate in traditional education are more 
likely to be satisfied with life than those who attend online universities (Hale, 2013). The level of independence 
associated with graduate studies, gap in years between completion of the undergraduate degree and initiation of 
graduate studies, and length of time required to gain mastery of instructional technology may compound 
students’ concerns about online learning. A lack of “Internet self-efficacy” not only may affect satisfaction but 
also may distort perceived meaningfulness of learning experience, even in the context of peer support (Chu & 
Chu, 2010). 

1.3.2 Gender, Marriage, and Life Satisfaction 

To understand why graduate students perceive their learning experience as they do, one must understand their 
satisfaction with life, as perception of life satisfaction may be related to how learning experience is perceived. 
Yet, how satisfied one is about life may be related to personal characteristics and may differ between men and 
women by virtue of differences in exposure to stressors, as well as differences in emotional capacities to cope 
with stressors. For example, female graduate students juggle multiple roles and responsibilities (e.g., worker, 
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spouse, breadwinner, parent; Arric et al., 2011), which often predisposes them to more stress than men face. 
Arric et al. (2011) found that the major source of stress for female graduate students related to “family, finances, 
and health-related issues” (p. 144). Generally, women are more strongly affected by graduate studies and less 
likely to be supported socially and institutionally (Park & Choi, 2009). Nevertheless, women are generally more 
likely to be satisfied with life, although research on gender disparity in life satisfaction remains inconsistent. For 
example, many researchers have suggested that females are more likely to be satisfied with life (Joshanloo & 
Afshari, 2011; Malinauskas et al., 2014; Ozben, 2013), whereas Dorahy et al. (2000) found that female 
university students reported lower levels of life satisfaction. Matheny, Roque-Tovar, and Curlette (2008) did not 
find gender disparities in reported life satisfaction. 

Marriage generally has a positive effect on life satisfaction (Boonying et al., 2014; Botha & Booysen, 
2013; Fugl-Meyer, Melin, & Fugl-Meyer, 2002; Ubesekera & Jiaojiang, 2008; Yuen, 2013), although the 
relationship between marriage and life satisfaction is particularly more valid for women (Botha & Booysen, 
2013; Ferdi & Frikkie, 2013). While several reasons may explain the effects of marriage on life satisfaction, 
factors include marital satisfaction, quality of marriage, and a support system associated with marriage (Botha & 
Booysen, 2013; Ng, Loy, Gudmonson, & Cheong, 2009). 

1.3.3 Perceived Stress, Family Support, and Life Satisfaction 

Notwithstanding the association between personal characteristics and life satisfaction, graduate studies evoke 
significant stress on students to the extent of having a major effect on the student’s general appraisal of 
satisfaction with life. Stress is pervasive among students to the extent of being perceived as the norm, although 
its degree may vary by course of study. For example, “Clinical disciplines like psychology, social work, and 
family therapy coupled with classroom work and research with a clinical training component might evoke more 
stress than traditional graduate programs” (Dziegielewski, Turnage, & Roest-Marti, 2004, p. 106). Among social 
work students, stress may result from “interaction with different, often overwhelmed populations, which often 
taxes students beyond what they are prepared for in graduate school” (Kamya, 2000, p. 231). Stress may also 
arise from financial constraints (Flopkins, Deal, & Bloom, 2005; Lange & Byrd, 1998; Makinen & Pychyl, 2001; 
Weinstein & Laverghetta, 2009). For example, in a survey of female students it was found that “women students 
with lower incomes indicated they had more stress” (Flome, 1997, p. 335). Stress also may result from conflict 
between professional commitments and academic responsibilities among graduate students who are enrolled part 
time or full time while being employed, such that challenges may be encountered in attempts to meet family 
demands and academic workload, as well as in attempts to integrate academic, family, and professional demands 
(Flan, Lee, & Lee, 2012; Mirzaei, Oskouie, & Rafii, 2012). Stress may also arise from limited knowledge and 
skills in the technology utilized for course delivery. 

Generally speaking, stress has negative effects on students, including poor academic performance and 
lower grades, physical health and mental health problems, lower perceptions of health, anger, irritability, and 
considerations of withdrawal from university (American College Flealth Association, 2005; Hawkins, Hawkins, 
Smith, & Grant, 2005; Oswalt & Riddock, 2007). Weinstein and Laverghetta (2009) found that “overall life 
satisfaction in university students is adversely influenced by college stress” (p. 1161). Thus, higher levels of 
stress are generally associated with lower levels of life satisfaction and vice versa (Alleyne, Alleyne, & 
Greenidge, 2010; Anna, Anna, Adam, Wiktoria, & Tamara, 2012; Mary, Philmore, & Dion, 2010; Matheny et 
ah, 2008). Beyond its negative effect on life satisfaction, stress mediates the relationship between emotional 
intelligence and life satisfaction (Ruiz-Aranda, Extremera, & Pineda-Galan, 2014), as well as the association 
between social skills and life satisfaction (Segrin, Hanzal, Donnerstein, Taylor, & Domschke, 2007). 

As damaging as its impact may be, stress is unavoidable but manageable through social (peer, faculty, 
friends, parents, family) and organizational support. Because graduate studies entail interactions with peers, 
faculty, and organizational structure, students are bound to experience stress from complex interactions with 
each entity. When students experience stress from high workload or challenging interactions, seeking ways to 
lessen course work may not necessarily be the best option. Instead, improving accessibility to general support 
may help to minimize effects of stress on psychological well-being. A major source of support during crisis is 
friends and family, who are often the first to be approached for support when the student faces challenges in 
school (Litvack, Mishna, & Bogo, 2010). Faculty could also be a source of support, not only by tapping into 
students’ abilities to facilitate academic success (Nordstrom & Segrist, 2009; Wilks & Spivey, 2010) but also by 
designing curriculum in ways that could facilitate access to peer support or create opportunities for social 
interactions (Lawson & Fuehrer, 1989; Litvack et al., 2010). Because relationship with faculty is the most 
important aspect of the quality of university experience for graduate students (Hartnett, 1976), faculty may 
provide needed support to students without sacrificing creativity and intellectual integrity. 

According to Barry, Hudley, Kelly, and Cho (2009), “When students perceived themselves as needing 
and not receiving emotional support, their coping was the least successful. . . . The act of disclosing details of 
stressful life events reduces the stress and enhances both academic success and overall health” (p. 57). Students 
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with a broad network of support are generally more likely to manage stressful events effectively. Social support 
is particularly useful because of its effects on a range of aspects of the student's life, including stress, academic 
performance and satisfaction, school satisfaction, and life satisfaction (Cheng, Ickes, & Verhofstadt, 2012; 
Danielsen, Wold, Hetland, & Samdal, 2009; Edwards & Lopez, 2006; Hartnett, 1976; Herji & Sorenson, 1992; 
Home, 1997; Kapikiran, 2011; Kim & Sok, 2012; Malinauskas, 2010; Matheny et al., 2002; Siddall, Huebner, & 
Jiang, 2013; Strayhorn, 2008). Social support serves a protective function (Lawson & Fuehrer, 1989) and helps 
to moderate the effects of perceived stress on life satisfaction (Chao, 2012). 

Of the myriads of socio-psychological variables related to life satisfaction and learning experience, 
identified variables in the conceptual framework were considered owing to ample evidence of their theoretical 
and empirical relevance to life satisfaction and learning experience. Nevertheless, empirical knowledge of the 
relationship among first-year traditional graduate students beyond high school and undergraduate students is 
sparse, despite the effects of school-related experience on life satisfaction (Akin, 2015). Empirical relevance of 
current framework will therefore provide knowledge upon which complex framework in future may draw. 

1.4 Present Study 

The present study describes the relationships between life satisfaction, peer support, and perceived 
meaningfulness of learning experience, as well as the relationships between gender, marital status, perceived 
stress, peer and family support, perceived meaningfulness of learning experience, and life satisfaction among 
first-year traditional graduate social work students at a university in a northeastern state of the United States. 
Based on the preceding discussion, the study examines the following hypotheses: 

Hypothesis 1: Life satisfaction is associated with perceiving learning experience in university as meaningful. 
Hypothesis 2: Peer support is associated with perceiving learning experience in university as meaningful. 
Hypothesis 3: Being female is associated with life satisfaction. 

Hypothesis 4: Being married is associated with life satisfaction. 

Hypothesis 5: Lower perceived stress is associated with life satisfaction. 

Hypothesis 6: Family support is associated with life satisfaction. 

Hypothesis 7: Perceiving learning experience in university as meaningful is associated with life satisfaction and 
vice versa. 

2. Methods 

2.1 Design 

For this cross-sectional study, 131 graduate social work students in a predominantly White/Caucasian university 
in the northeastern part of the United States completed an anonymous survey online using SurveyMonkey™ 
over a three-semester (3-year) period. The survey was completed at the end of Fall semester or beginning of 
Spring semester of each year. The graduate social work department operates a hybrid program that combines 
traditional face-to-face classes with online classes. Two cases of incomplete data, three (3) cases of 
undergraduate social work students, and (8) cases of students in advanced standing full-time and part-time 
program were deleted from the data. Graduate students in advanced full-time and part-time program comprise of 
those students who had bachelor in social work as the undergraduate degree. The remaining 118 cases comprise 
of traditional social work graduate students in their first year of the graduate program. The traditional program 
comprise of graduate students who did not have social work as their undergraduate degree. The Institutional 
Review Board of the target university approved the study. 

2.2 Sample 

The sample of graduate students (N = 118) was predominantly female (n = 103, 87.3%), White/Caucasian (n = 
86, 72.9%) (Table 1). A majority was single, divorced, or widowed (n = 82, 69.5%), employed full time (n = 72, 
61%), participated in traditional part-time program (n = 75, 63.6%), and earned less than $40,000 (n = 77, 
65.3%) per annum. The average age was 35 years (SD = 9.32). 
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Table 1: Demographic Characteristics of Respondents 


Sample characteristics 

n 

% 

Age 

35 years (SD = 9.32) 

Gender 

Female 

103 

87.3 

Male 

15 

12.7 

Marital Status 

Single (never married) and others 2 

82 

69.5 

Married (living together) 

38 

30.5 

Race 

White/Caucasian (Non-Hispanic) 

86 

72.9 

Black or African American (Non-Hispanic) and others b 

32 

27.1 

Employment status 

Full time 

72 

61 

Part time 

23 

19.5 

Self employed 

12 

10.2 

Not employed/retired 

11 

9.3 

Registration status 

Full-time 

53 

44.9 

Part-time 

65 

55.1 

Income 

Less than $20,000 

31 

26.3 

$20,000-$39,000 

46 

39 

$40,000-$59,000 

30 

25.4 

$60,000 and above 

11 

9.3 


“Others include married (currently separated), living together in a committed relationship, divorced, and 
widowed. b Others include American Indian or Alaska Native, Asian, Hispanic/Latino, Native Hawaiian or Other 
Pacific Islander, and Biracial/Multiracial. 

2.3 Measures 

Family and peer support. The authors developed and pilot tested two items to operationalize family and peer 
support. The items examined the level of family and peer support received by students since they had 
commenced graduate social work education in the university. These two items were (a) “My family has been 
supportive of me” (family support) and (b) “I have found at least one classmate that is supportive of me” (peer 
support). The items were rated on a 5-point Likert-type scale (5 = strongly agree, 4 = agree, 3 = neither agree 
nor disagree, 2 = disagree, 1 = strongly disagree). Higher scores in the form of strongly agree indicate higher 
receipt of family and peer support and lower scores in the form of strongly disagree indicate lower receipt of 
family and peer support. 

Perceived stress. Perceived stress was operationalized with the Perceived Stress Scale (Cohen, 
Kamarck, & Mermelstein, 1983). The scale contains 10 items that measure perceptions of stress about life in 
general. Examples include “ In the last month, how often have you found that you could not cope with all the 
things that you had to doT’ and “ In the last month, how often have you felt difficulties were piling up so high that 
you could not overcome them!” The 10 items were rated on a 5-point Likert-type scale (4 = very often, 3 = fairly 
often, 2 = sometimes, 1 = almost never, 0 = never) and scores were summed to measure perceived stress. Four 
items were reverse coded for analysis: Item 4 (“In the last month, how often have you felt confident about your 
ability to handle your personal problems”), Item 5 (“In the last month, how often have you felt that things were 
going your way ?”), Item 7 (“In the last month, how often have you been able to control irritations in your life ?”), 
and Item 10 (“In the last month, how often have you felt difficulties were piling up so high that you could not 
overcome them ?”). Higher scores in the form of very often indicate higher experience of perceived stress and 
lower scores in the form of never indicate lower experience of perceived stress. The internal consistency estimate 
was approximately .86. 

Life satisfaction. Life satisfaction was operationalized with the Satisfaction With Life Scale (Diener, 
Emmons, Larsen, & Griffin, 1985). Participants indicated their level of agreement with 5 items that examined 
their cognitive appraisal of life and general well-being. An example is “In most ways my life is close to my ideal 
and so far I have gotten the important things I want in life”). The five items were rated on a 7-point scale (7 = 
strongly agree, 6 = agree, 5 = slightly agree, 4 = neither agree nor disagree, 3 = slightly disagree, 2 = disagree, 
1 = strongly disagree). Higher scores in the form of strongly agree indicate higher experience of life satisfaction 
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and lower scores in the form of strongly disagree indicate lower experience of life satisfaction. The internal 
consistency estimate was approximately .89. 

Perceived meaningfulness of learning experience. Perceived meaningfulness of learning experience 
in university was operationalized by asking respondents to describe their overall learning experience in graduate 
education. The item, “My learning experience in college is meaningful was rated on a 5-point Likert-type scale 
(5 = strongly agree, 4 = agree, 3 = neither agree nor disagree, 2 = disagree, 1 = strongly disagree). Higher 
scores in the form of strongly agree indicate higher perception of meaningfulness of learning experience and 
lower scores in the form of strongly disagree indicate lower perception of meaningfulness of learning 
experience. 

2.4 Data Analysis 

Analysis of data include descriptive analysis to describe demographic characteristics of respondents, bivariate 
correlations to describe relationships among examined variables, and multiple regression to examine associations 
between the dependent variables (i.e., perception of meaningfulness of learning experience and life satisfaction) 
and the independent variables (i.e., perceived stress, family and social support, life satisfaction, and perception of 
meaningfulness of learning experience), controlling for covariates (i.e., age, gender, marital status, and 
race/ethnicity). Peer and family support, perceived stress, perception of meaningfulness of learning experience, 
and life satisfaction were examined for skewness and kurtosis. Perceived stress approximated normal 
distribution, whereas peer and family support, perception of meaningfulness of learning experience, and life 
satisfaction did not. As a result, base-10 logarithm transformation (log transformation) technique was used to 
improve normalization. Other assumptions for conducting multiple regression analysis (e.g., linearity and 
homoscedasticity; Cohen, Cohen, West, & Aiken, 2003; Stevens, 2002) were fairly met. Data were analyzed 
using SPSS 20™ (IBM Corporation, 2011). 

3. Results 

3.1 Zero Order Correlations 

Table 2 describes significant relationships among the examined variables. Perception of meaningfulness of 
learning experience correlated positively with life satisfaction (r = .311, p < .001) and peer support (r = .364, p < 
.0005) and negatively with perceived stress (r = -.200, p = .030). Similarly, life satisfaction correlated positively 
with family (r = .421, p < .0005) and peer support (r = .249, p = .006) and negatively with perceived stress (r = - 
.406, p < .0005). Family support correlated negatively with perceived stress (r = -.242, p = .008) and peer 
support correlated negatively with perceived stress (r = -.235, p = .010). 

3.2 Associations Among Life Satisfaction, Peer Support, and Perception of Meaningfulness of 
Learning Experience 

To determine whether life satisfaction and peer support were associated with perception of meaningfulness of 
learning experience, a multiple regression analysis was performed. Perception of learning experience as 
meaningful was the criterion variable. The covariates were age, gender, marital status, and race/ethnicity, and the 
independent variables were perceived stress, peer support, and life satisfaction. Simultaneous entry was used to 
enter the variables into the analysis. The overall model was significant, F (7, 117) = 5.324, p < .0005. As 
indicated in Table 3, receiving higher peer support if = .306, p = .001) and life satisfaction (/> = .276, p = .007) 
were significantly associated with perceiving learning experience in university as meaningful, supporting 
Hypotheses 1, 2, and 7. The model explained 25% of the variance in perception of learning experience as 
meaningful (adjusted R 2 = .21, p < .0005). 
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Table 2: Correlations of Perception of Meaningfulness of Learning Experience, Life Satisfaction, Family and 
Peer Support, and Perceived Stress 


Variable 

Perception of meaningfulness 
of learning experience 

Life 

satisfaction 

Family 

support 

Peer Perceived 

support stress 

Perception of meaningfulness 
of learning experience 

1 




Life satisfaction 

.311” 

1 



Family support 

.165 

.421” 

1 


Peer support 

.364” 

.249** 

.202** 

1 

Perceived stress 

-.200* 

-.406” 

-.242* 

-.235* 1 


Table 3: Associations Among Perceived Stress, Peer Support, Life Satisfaction, and Perception of 
Meaningfulness of Learning Experience, Controlling for Demographic Factors 


Predictor 

P 

P 

95.0% Confidence Interval 11 
LB UB 

Age 

.147 

.109 

.000 

.004 

Gender a 

-.119 

All 

-.089 

.016 

Marital status' 3 

-.181 

.057 

-.081 

.001 

Race/ethnicity c 

.131 

.120 

-.008 

.068 

Perceived stress 

-.036 

.704 

-.040 

.027 

Peer support 

.306 

.001 

.171 

.602 

Life satisfaction 

.276 

.007 

.049 

.298 


Note: Age is reported in years. 

“Female = 0; male = 1. b Single (never married) and others (living together in a committed relationship, divorced, 
widowed) = 0; Married = 1. c Race/ethnicity is dichotomized: Caucasian = 0; Black, African, or African 
American (Non-Hispanic) and Asian, American Indian or Alaska Native, Hispanic/Latino, and 
Biracial/Multiracial others = 1. d LB = Lower bound, UB = Upper bound. 

3.3 Associations Among Gender, Marital Status, Perceived Stress, Family Support, Perception of 
Meaningfulness of Learning Experience, and Life Satisfaction 

To determine whether gender, marital status, perceived stress, family support, and perception of meaningfulness 
of learning experience were associated with life satisfaction, a multiple regression analysis was performed. Life 
satisfaction was the criterion variable. The covariates were age, gender, marital status, and race/ethnicity, and the 
independent variables were perceived stress, family and peer support, and perception of meaningfulness of 
learning experience. Simultaneous entry was used to enter the variables into the analysis. The overall model was 
significant, F (8, 117) = 10.78, p < .0005. As indicated in Table 4, being female (JS = -.182, p = .018), being 
married (JH = .272, p = .001), lower perceived stress (/? = -.287, p < .0005), higher family support (f = .296, p < 
.0005), and higher perception of meaningfulness of learning experience (f = .191, p = .020) were significantly 
associated with life satisfaction, supporting Hypotheses 3 through 7. The model explained approximately 44% of 
the variance in life satisfaction (adjusted R 2 = .40, p < .0005). 

Table 4: Associations Among Perceived Stress, Family and Peer Support, Perception of Meaningfulness of 
Learning Experience, and Life Satisfaction, Controlling for Demographic Factors 


Predictor 

p 

P 

95.0% Confidence Interval 
LB UB 

Age 

-.153 

.057 

-.005 

.000 

Gender 

-.182 

.018 

-.162 

-.016 

Marital status 

.272 

.001 

.041 

.151 

Race/ethnicity 

-.052 

.480 

-.072 

.034 

Perceived stress 

-.287 

< .0005 

-.125 

-.037 

Peer support 

.008 

.921 

-.301 

.333 

Family support 

.296 

<.0005 

.287 

.918 

Perception of meaningfulness 

of learning ^ 

.020 

.050 

.561 

experience 


Note: Age is reported in years. 
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“Female = 0; male = 1. b Single (never married) and others (living together in a committed relationship, divorced, 
widowed) = 0; Married = 1. c Race/ethnicity is dichotomized: Caucasian = 0; Black, African, or African 
American (Non-Hispanic) and Asian, American Indian or Alaska Native, Hispanic/Latino, and 
Biracial/Multiracial others = 1. d LB = Lower bound, UB = Upper bound. 

4. Discussion 

This study examined associations among personal characteristics, peer and family support, perceived stress, and 
perceived meaningfulness of learning experience and life satisfaction among first-year traditional graduate social 
work students in a northeastern university in the United States. Findings indicate some associations among life 
satisfaction, peer support, and perceived meaningfulness of learning experience, as well as among gender, 
marital status, perceived stress, family support, perceived meaningfulness of learning experience, and life 
satisfaction. 

4.1 Peer Support and Perceived Meaningfulness of Learning Experience 

The finding that peer support was associated with perceived meaningfulness of learning experience is consistent 
with past research (Barry et ah, 2009; Cheng et ah, 2012; Cutrona et ah, 1994; Danielsen et ah, 2009; Hartnett, 
1976; Litvack et ah, 2010; Strayhorn, 2008). This is not surprising when one considers challenges and life 
adjustments that graduate studies bring. Graduate studies evoke stress on students to the extent that attainment of 
a graduate degree may be deemed impossible for many without peer support, which may be tangible or 
intangible, received or perceived, or situational or instrumental. For example, in the context of the classroom, 
group work or activities are mechanisms that facilitate students’ ability to provide each other material support 
(e.g., sharing or giving textbooks or helping with concrete activities), informational support (e.g., sharing ideas, 
suggestions, or advice about tasks or assignments), and emotional support (e.g., sharing experiences about 
colleagues or instructors, listening to and giving advice or encouragement about grade or academic 
performance). An instructional environment that encourages peer support is more likely to enhance perceived 
meaningfulness of learning experience among graduate students. 

4.2 Gender, Marital Status, Perceived Stress, Family Support, and Life Satisfaction 

Similar to finding associations of life satisfaction and peer support with perceived meaningfulness of learning 
experience, being female, being married, lower perceived stress, and higher family support were found to be 
associated with life satisfaction. These findings are consistent with past findings about these associations 
(Alleyne et ah, 2010; Botha & Booysen, 2013; Fugl-Meyer et ah, 2002; Joshanloo & Afshari, 2011; Liu, Li, & 
Feldman, 2013; Malinauskas et ah, 2014; Ng et ah, 2009; Oshio, 2012; Ozben, 2013; Salinas-Jimenez, Artes, & 
Salinas-Jimenez, 2013; Ubesekera & Jiaojiang, 2008; Weinstein & Laverghetta, 2009; Wilks & Spivey, 2010). 
Regarding the effects of gender on life satisfaction, several explanations may be offered for this association, one 
of which is gender disparities in help-seeking behaviors. For example, women have greater access to networks of 
social support and their tendency to seek support of friends and family during crisis enhances not only their 
emotional well-being but also their perception of life satisfaction, in contrast to men, whose life satisfaction may 
be dependent on better jobs, good earnings, task-oriented relationships, and personal accomplishments than on 
support from a large circle of friends and families. This is particularly true if one considers stress and life 
adjustments, as well as job and financial constraints, that graduate studies bring, such that men may face more 
challenges with navigating the negative effects of graduate studies on life satisfaction. 

Another factor that may explain gender differences in life satisfaction relates to gender disparity in job 
satisfaction. Generally speaking, job satisfaction “is much more important to men’s life satisfaction than 
women’s” (Giusta, Jewell, & Kambhampati, 2011, p. 23). For example, a man’s satisfaction with life may be 
examined through satisfaction with his sources of income, such that any endeavors that threaten his priority 
accorded to job or ability to earn a living may disrupt his emotional and economic well-being. One major source 
of such threat is the stressful demands of graduate studies. By design, graduate studies generally compete for 
available time for work, thereby threatening or diminishing a man’s ability to earn a living. Unlike men, 
however, “Women have a better work-life balance and therefore while satisfaction with their job is important, it 
comes after many other factors that women see as more important” (Giusta et ah, 2011, p. 23). The general 
ability of women to multitask, remain optimistic despite challenges, seek and accept friends and family support, 
and maintain work-life balance enhances their ability to remain satisfied with life despite all odds. It follows that 
life changes (e.g., graduate studies) that generally disrupt work-life commitments may have greater effects on 
life satisfaction for men than for women, who are better equipped emotionally to maintain work-life balance. 

Similarly, the effects of being married and family support on life satisfaction may be understood 
through the buffering effects of marriage and family support. Social support helps to lower perceived stress, 
thereby increasing positive perceptions of life satisfaction (Matheny et al, 2002). It is understandably true that 
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graduate studies predispose graduate students to stress. However, marriage may help to buffer the pressure of 
graduate studies, which in turn enhances life satisfaction. Married couples are exposed to a large circle of 
relatives and friends who may provide needed support for graduate students. This is particularly true given the 
fact that many graduate students work part time and some are enrolled full time while working on a full-time 
basis. Without adequate support system, a graduate student’s ability to cope with demands of work and school 
may be severely compromised and his/her quality of life may be affected. For example, spouses of graduate 
students may help with child care and domestic responsibilities, while unmarried graduate students may have to 
complete necessary tasks alone. Therefore, the socioeconomic and psychological benefits of marriage may 
translate to satisfaction with life among married students. 

Although marital satisfaction is related to life satisfaction (Botha & Booysen, 2013; Ng et. al., 2009), 
the effects of marriage on life satisfaction may differ for men and women. For example, Botha and Booysen 
(2013) concluded from investigating the relationship between marital status and life satisfaction that “marriage is 
positively associated with life satisfaction among women, but not among men” (p. 150). This is similar to 
findings by Ball and Robbins (1986) suggesting that, “for women, the married, widowed, and divorced are more 
satisfied with their lives than are the separated or single” (p. 389). It is also true that “for men, the married are 
the least satisfied persons of any category” (p. 389), although this varies across societies, as in some patriarchal 
societies the “quality of the marriage relationship affects women more than men” (Ng et. al., 2009, p. 41). 

Nevertheless, perceived stress in graduate students was negatively associated with life satisfaction, as 
indicated by findings in this study. This is not surprising because graduate students are generally confronted with 
academic and personal challenges that could compromise their psychosocial, economic, and physical well-being. 
Challenging interactions with faculty and peers may compound personal life challenges, which ultimately may 
affect perception of life satisfaction. However, giving and receiving peer and family support may strengthen the 
ability to regulate academic life (e.g., homework, projects, papers, field placement/internship) and personal and 
professional life (e.g., work and family responsibilities) to the extent of lowering perceived stress and increasing 
overall satisfaction with life. In summary, social support helps to moderate effects of stress on well-being and 
satisfaction with life, although these moderated relationships may be more prevalent in females than in males 
(Asberg, 2005; Chao, 2012). 

4.3 Reciprocal Predictive Relationship between Life Satisfaction and Perceived Meaningfulness of 
Learning Experience 

In the analyses, life satisfaction was found to be associated with perceived meaningfulness of learning 
experience and vice versa. Although little is known about the effects of life satisfaction on perception of 
meaningfulness of learning experience among graduate students, many reports suggest that being satisfied with 
life is associated with academic performance (e.g., Credel et al., 2015; Rode et al., 2005). Given the possible 
relationship between academic performance and learning experience, it is reasonable to assume the relevance of 
the association between life satisfaction and perception of meaningfulness of learning experience in this study. 
Despite this possibility, the question remains why reciprocal predictive relationships exist between life 
satisfaction and perception of meaningfulness of learning experience among the graduate students. Many factors 
may be attributed to this finding including personal, peer and family support, university, departmental, and 
instructional factors. For example, most graduate students in this study are adults who were gainfully employed 
full-time and earned reasonable income. Instead of their preexisting state of life satisfaction being disrupted by 
graduate studies during the first year, affordability of graduate education at the university, quality of instruction, 
and level of support (peer, family, faculty, and departmental support) was likely helpful in minimizing the 
pressures associated with graduate studies, which subsequently may have contributed to better ratings of 
meaningfulness of learning experience. 

Graduate studies constitute a facet in graduate students’ life and, by implications, graduate studies have 
a great potential to affect students’ satisfaction with life. Anecdotal evidence suggests that many graduate 
students unable to cope with the stress of graduate studies usually drop out before the end of first semester to 
avoid getting a poor grade (see person-fit environment model - Murphy, 2010; Witt & Handal, 1984). Therefore, 
those who were satisfied with life by virtue of being able to preserve subjective well-being through general 
support were likely able to perceive learning experience as meaningful and those who had a meaningful learning 
experience by virtue of receiving peer and departmental support were likely able to maintain satisfaction with 
life (see bottom-up theories - Diener, 1984; Schimmack et al., 2002; Voicu & Pop, 2011), thus presupposing a 
reciprocal relationship between life satisfaction and perception of learning experience. The cumulative effects of 
peer and family support provide stabilization mechanism to the extent that the stress associated with graduate 
studies is not only neutralized but also rendered of little effect on satisfaction with life and perception of 
meaningfulness of learning experience. 
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4.4 Strengths and Limitations 

This study has acknowledged strengths and limitations. Its strength relates to its validation of the effects of peer 
support on perception of meaningfulness of learning experience. By demonstrating the influence of peer support 
on perception of learning experience, the study provides pedagogical guidance for instructors of graduate 
students on how to enhance learning experience. For example, instructors could enhance peer support by 
integrating group work or assignments into their teaching. Although some students may favor independent work 
rather than face the challenges of a group project, the pedagogical approach of group work may help to minimize 
the pressure and perceived stress associated with graduate education. It also may help improve life satisfaction 
among graduate students. Similarly, graduate students could enhance their learning experience by seeking 
support from peers. 

Unequivocally, the relation of peer support to perceived meaningfulness of learning experience 
provides unique opportunity for graduate programs to promote peer support to enhance students’ learning 
experience and prevent them from dropping out during the first year when they are most vulnerable to dropping 
out. Similarly, the relevance of family support to life satisfaction and the reciprocal relationship between life 
satisfaction and perceived meaningfulness of learning experience presupposes that graduate programs will 
achieve positive students’ learning experience by exploring ways to enhance peer and family support. 

Despite the above strengths, the study has acknowledged limitations. It was not possible to control for 
some important variables that are crucial to understanding graduate students’ perception of meaningfulness of 
learning experience in university. For example, it is possible that some organizational variables not examined in 
this study (e.g., class size, faculty size, organizational support, instructional approaches [online versus face to 
face], faculty practices) may have had some effects on perceived meaningfulness of learning experience. Given 
that the participants were in their first year of graduate studies, it is possible that perceived meaningfulness of 
learning experience and life satisfaction may change over the period of their graduate studies. Similarly, 
although data were collected over a three-semester (3-year) period, findings cannot be generalized to a larger 
population of graduate students by virtue of the cross-sectional design of the study. Findings also may not be 
generalizable to male or non-White/Caucasian given the realization that majority of respondents were female and 
White/Caucasian. 

4.5 Implications for Social Work Education and Research 

Findings in this study have implications for social work education and research. To conduct an effective program 
that could have positive impact on graduate students, social work programs must arm graduate students with 
knowledge that could enhance their progress and academic success. Approaches (e.g., group work, peer 
mentoring) that enhance learning experience may be integrated into social work programs and instructional 
repertoires with the goal of providing a supportive environment for meaningful learning experience and 
completion of graduate education. Similarly, social work programs and instructors may share with incoming 
students during orientation information about the effects of peer and family support on learning experience to 
allow them to be prepared for and cope with challenges associated with graduate education. Such information 
could instill the realization that they are not alone in their academic endeavors, enhance their academic 
performance, and prevent them from dropping out of a graduate program. 

Furthermore, students and graduate programs may be encouraged to realize that interventions geared 
toward improving perception of learning experience may have spillover effects on life satisfaction and vice 
versa, such that supportive services and activities aimed at improving academic performance may not only 
influence learning experience but also life satisfaction of graduate students. 

To enhance validity of current findings, future studies could integrate organizational variables (e.g., 
diversity of students, faculty, class size, academic services) into understanding perception of meaningfulness of 
learning experience in graduate programs in relation to its effects on life satisfaction. Comparative studies on 
perception of learning experience and life satisfaction between first-year and second-year graduate students as 
well as between undergraduate and graduate students will shed further light on the impacts of graduate studies on 
life satisfaction and on the reciprocal relationships between life satisfaction and perception of learning 
experience. 

Finally, future studies may compare perception of learning experience and life satisfaction of first-year 
graduate students across institutions to determine any differential effects of organizational factors. Such studies 
may be well positioned to identify not only the differential effects but also the effects of similarities and 
differences in organizational factors on drop out and graduation from the university. 
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